APROPOS THE PALI VINAYA AS A 
HISTORICAL DOCUMENT: 
A REPLY TO GREGORY SCHOPEN 


In an article on “The Stipa Cult and the Extant Pali Vinaya,”! 
Gregory Schopen argues that Theravadins once knew a Vinaya text 
different from that now available to us. The difference suggested by 
Schopen is not minor: his hypothesis is that the Pali Vinaya once had 
rules regarding stipas, just as the Vinayas of other Buddhist schools do. 
Obviously, if this provocative hypothesis is correct, it would have wide 
ramifications for our understanding of the Theravada as a historical 
tradition. It could be the keystone for a new vision of the the social 
structure and practice of ancient Buddhist communities. 


I have a great deal of sympathy with the promise of that new 
vision, and like Gregory Schopen, I feel that it has been too long in 
coming. However, I also find Schopen’s specific suggestion about the 
Pali Vinaya to be untenable. Before giving reasons for this judgement, I 
would first like to acknowledge the continuing value of this paper for a 
student of Buddhism. Schopen’s article on the Pali Vinaya, like so much 
of his work, combines a scepticism towards received ideas in scholarship 
and a keen ability to see new connections between scattered details. This 
is, an exemplary combination that more often than not leads to a better 
understanding of the history of the Buddhist traditions. Moreover, this 
article offers, in the course of supporting the main suggestion about the 
“extant Pali Vinaya,” many particular insights and recommendations for 
future research; these on their own make the article a valuable 
contribution to Buddhist historiography. 


' Gregory Schopen, “The Stipa Cult and the Extant Pali Vinaya,” JPTS, XII 
(1989), pp. 83-100. 
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Schopen’s argument that the Pali Vinaya once contained rules 
regarding stupas rests ultimately on the interpretation of a few passages 
in Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhimagga and the twelfth century monastic code 
(katikGvata) of Parakramabahu I. Other important information document- 
ing monastic participation in the stupa cult as a matter of some 
ordinariness is offered as corroboration for the key textual 
interpretations, and indeed much of the article is devoted to this 
supporting material. All of this supporting material is relatively well- 
established,! in large part because of Gregory Schopen’s own research, 
published elsewhere, and there is nothing about it that I would wish to 
gainsay. Valuable as this material is, it is still “circumstantial evidence” 
and alone it cannot confirm Schopen’s hypothesis about the history of 
the Vinaya text. 


In a curious way, however, some of Schopen’s supporting 
material seems to turn on the main hypothesis itself, so much so that, in 
my view, the determinant interpretation of the different passages in the 
Visuddhimagga and the katikavata consequently appears less credible. 
This subversion of the argument begins when Schopen notes that “if — 
as the Mahd-Pardkramabahu Katikdavata, the Visuddhimagga, and the 
Sutta-Vibhanga seem to suggest — the Pali Vinaya originally contained 
such rules [regarding stupas], then the fact that they are no longer found 
in the Vinaya known to us could, apparently, only be explained by 


! See especially Gregory Schopen, “Burial ‘ad sanctos’ and the Physical Presence 
of the Buddha in Early Indian Buddhism: A Study in the Archeology of 
Religions,” Religion, 17 (1987), pp. 207-25; Gregory Schopen, “Two Problems 
in the History of Indian Buddhism: The Layman/Monk Distinction and the 
Doctrines of the Transference of Merit,” Studien zur Indologie und Iranistik, 10 
(1985), pp. 9-47; and Gregory Schopen, “On Monks, Nuns and ‘Vulgar’ 
Practices: The Introduction of the Image Cult into Indian Buddhism,” A rtibus 
Asiae, XLIX (1988-89), pp. 153-68. 
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assuming that either they had inadvertantly dropped out of the 
manuscripts or, perhaps, were intentionally written out.”! But having 
said this, Schopen then only gives reasons why neither of these 
assumptions can be seriously entertained. 


By Schopen’s own admission, the possibility that rules 
regarding stupas were lost due to interruptions in textual transmission is 
unlikely. It is just too good to be true that all such rules, which we might 
best assume were scattered throughout the canonical text as is the case 
with other Vinayas, could have been lost by reason of accident alone.” 
Other evidence can be added to Schopen’s reasoning about this 
unlikelihood. We should recall that the use of writing for the preservation 
of texts was a well-established feature of Theravadin monastic life by the 
time of Parakramabahu’s katikadvata. The Mahavamsa records some 
occasions when kings sponsored the writing of canonical texts and then 
donated these copies to monasteries around Sri Lanka. Bhuvanekabahu, 
for example, “caused all the three Pitakas to be written by learned scribes 
of the Scriptures [Dhammapotthakalekhinam], rewarded them liberally 
and placed the copies in the diverse Viharas of Lanka, and thus spread the 
Pali scriptures throughout the land.”3 It strains all credibility even to 
consider that multiple “accidents of transmission” could afflict 
manuscripts scattered “throughout the land” so similarly, when even a 
single occurence of such an accident is admitted to be unlikely. Moreover, 
it seems reasonable to expect that in a context where one collection of 
manuscripts was extensively damaged, some process of “textual 


1 Schopen, “Extant Pali Vinaya,” p. 93. 

2 Schopen, “Extant Pali Vinaya,” p. 95: “it would be easy enough to see how 
some of these scattered rules could have been lost through accidents of 
transmission, but that all such rules would have been lost in this way seems very 
unlikely.” 

3 Mhv 90:37-38, translation quoted from G.P. Malalasekera, The Pali Literature 
of Ceylon, (London: Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 1928), 

p. 228. See also Mhv 45:3—4. 
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criticism” would correct whatever gaps had occurred, thus restoring at 
least a semblance of the original. 


Schopen’s alternative assumption — that the rules regarding 
stiipas were systematically removed — seems no more likely. Schopen 
himself provides abundant evidence that there could not have been any 
serious prohibition of monastic participation in the stipa cult in the 
Buddhist communities of India and Sri Lanka before Buddhaghosa. There 
is also no evidence to indicate that this monastic participation was 
proscribed in the medieval period. Finally, we can add the fact of the 
numbers of Vinaya manuscripts and also manuscripts of the extensive 
commentarial literature associated with the Vinaya. To suggest that 
references to the rules regarding stupas were systematically removed 
from so many duplicate manuscripts is to posit a preposterous conspiracy 
theory.! Conspiracies are notoriously difficult to establish, in courts of 
law and in scholarship; all too frequently the charge owes more to the 
preceptions of the accuser than to the facts themselves. 


Thus both “explanations”of the hypothetical loss of rules 
regarding stiipas “raise many more questions than answers.” For me, 
then, Schopen’s own support for his argument about the Pali Vinaya 


1 Schopen seems to think that a careful examination of the Samantapasadika 


might confirm his hypothesis about an original Pali Vinaya. I gather that he has 
in mind the possibility that the commentarial literature might display gaps in the 
Vinaya itself by preserving glosses and discussions of material now missing; see 
Schopen, “Extant Pali Vinaya,” p. 86, n. 9. My own cursory use of this 
commentarial literature makes me doubt that a discrepancy between text and 
commentary will be found to any degree more marked than with other 
commentaries. If such gaps were preserved in the Vinaya commentaries, I would 
expect Theravadin literature to address their source, in a manner analogous to 
Jaina acknowledgement of the loss of their original scriptures; the lack of such 
an acknowledgement is of course not conclusive, but merely contrasting 
“circumstantial evidence.” 

2 Schopen, “Extant Pali Vinaya,” p. 95. 
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provides sufficient reason to reconsider whether his interpretation of the 
passages from the Visuddhimagga and Parakramabahu’s katikdavata is 
indeed correct. 


0 


If Schopen’s argument about the Pali Vinaya depends in the end 
on his interpretation of a limited number of passages, his interpretation 
of these passages depends on his understanding of an single term, 
khandakavatta. These passages associate, by juxtaposition at the very 
least, duties (vattdni) pertaining to stupas and bodhi trees with other 
specific observances called collectively khandakavattani. On the crucial 
point of this term’s reference, Schopen is somewhat tentative, admitting 
that his interpretation depends on the correctness of other scholars’ 
work. 


Following the lead of standard dictionaries and translations, 
Schopen glosses khandakavattdni as “duties specified in the K handaka,” 
with the further possibility that they refer to the observances enumerated 
in the Vattakkhandaka portion of the Vinaya.! Impressively, this gloss is 
said to agree with that of the great tikdcariya Sariputta, although 
Sariputta’s own interpretation comes at second-hand from a footnote in 
Ratnapala’s translation of the Maha-Parakramabahu Katikdvata. 


While this translation of khandakavatta is obviously plausible 
for lexical purposes, it is still too general to bear the weight it must, if it 
is to be the sine qua non of Schopen’s hypothesis. 


Some further specificity is provided by Sariputta himeself, in a 


discussion of khandakavattadni found in his Vinaya tikd, the 
Saratthadipani. The textual occasion for this discussion is Buddhaghosa’s 


' Schopen, “Extant Pali Vinaya,” p. 85. 
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reference to fourteen khandakavattani and eighty-two mahdavattani in the 
Samantapasadika; significantly Buddhaghosa is not commenting on any 
monastic practices at this point, but is elaborating the means by which 
the saddhamma may be preserved!; it may be that in such a context 

S4riputta would have been guided more by scriptural precedent than by 
the patterns of practice of his day and this discussion may then be a good 
reflection of the Vinaya he knew. The SGratthadipani passage reads: 


cuddasa khandakavattani nama vattakkhandake vuttani 
Ggantuka-vattam avasika-gamika-anumodana-bhattag ga-pinda- 
cGrika-@rarihaka-sendsana-jantaghara-vaccakuti-upajjhaya- 
Saddhiviharika-Gcariya-antevasikavattan ti imani cuddasa 
vattani. Tato anidni pana kadaci tajjaniyakammakatadikdle yeva 
caritabbani dve-asiti mahdvattdni. na sabbdsu avatthasu 
caritabbani. tasma cuddasakkhandakavattesu aganitani. 


This may be translated: 


“The fourteen khandakavattani are those fourteen observances 

described in the Vattakkhandaka such as the observance 
pertaining to guest monks, to resident monks, and to monks 
going away, pertaining to giving thanks, to the refectory, to 
the collecting of alms, to the forest-dwellers, and to the lodging 
place, to the bathroom and to the latrine, to the preceptor, the 
co-resident, the teacher, and the pupil. Then the other eighty- 
two mahdvattani are those which are to be practiced only at the 
appropriate time, as, for example, the act of censure was done, 
and are not to be practiced in all stages of life. Therefore they 
are not counted in the fourteen khandakavattani.” 





' Sp 225, glossing saddhammatthitiyd. 
* Sariputta, SGratthadipani nama Vinayatikaya (Bangkok: Mahamakuta 
Rajavidyalaya, B. E. 2513), Vol. 2, p. 54. 
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This single passage provides sufficient evidence to doubt that 
Buddhaghosa and Sariputta knew a Vinaya markedly different from the 
one we now have. First, Sariputta employs conventional numbers in 
discussing the monastic observances. The idea of fourteen vattdni goes 
back to the Vinaya itself, as does the identification of each specific 
observance.! It should be noted that this enumeration and identification 
are found in a “key” at the end of the Vattakkhandaka, and it could be 
argued that this section itself is a late addition to the Vinaya text. 
Buddhaghosa does not comment on this key, but the idea of fourteen 
vattani was certainly known to him, as he employs it at various places in 
his commentaries.? A reference to fourteen vattdni is also found in the 
Jitaka? 


It is significant that the number of vattani appears convention- 
ally fixed, while the collective name for these observances is not. In the 
Samantapasadika, Buddhaghosa speaks of fourteen khandakavattdni and 
eighty-two mahdvattani as well as eighty-two khandakavattaGni and 
fourteen mahavauani.4 In his Vibhanga commentary, Buddhaghosa speaks 
of fourteen mahavattani and eighty-two khuddakavattani,> a usage which 
is directly consonant with Ratnapala’s identification of major and minor 
duties in the Khandaka. This numerical consistency and terminological 
interchangeability continued in Sariputta’s time. For example, another 
tikd on the Vinaya, the Vajirabuddhitikd, contemporary with the 
Sdratthadipani, glosses a reference to the fourteen mahdvattdni as 
agantuk’ -Gvdsika-gamik’ -Gnumodana-bhattagga-pindacarik’ -Grafiitaka- 


1 Vin II 231. A glance at the Devanagari edition of the Cullavagga indicates that 
on this point there are no variants among the Roman, Burmese, and Sinhalese 
editions; see Cullavagga, edited by Bhikkhu J. Kashyap (Nalanda: Devanagari 
Pali Series, 1956), p. 362. 

2 See Sp 225, 874, 1378; Vbh-a 297. 

3 Ja 1449, 

4 Compare Sp 225 with Sp 415. 

> Vbh-a 297. 
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sendsana-jantaghara-vaccakuti-upajjh’ -dcariy asaddhi-viharik’ -antevasika- 
vattani, an identification that is the same as Sariputta’s for the 
khandakavattani.' This deserves emphasis. Both the idea of fourteen 
vattdni and the identification of specific observances is consistent, and in 
this conventional list of fourteen there is no room for practices connected 
with cetiyas or bodhi trees. 


The latter practices cannot be included among the eighty-two 
other observances noted by Sariputta. The eighty-two mahdavattani are 
not done daily, but only as circumstances demand. This contrast is made 
very clear in yet another Vinaya tikad from the same period, the 
Vimativinodani: 


etdni (i.e. imani cuddasavattani) ca sabbesam bhikkhinam 
sabbada ca yatharaham caritabbani. dve-asiti mahdavattani pana 
tajjaniyakammatadikale yeva caritabbani, na sabbada, tasma 
visum ganitani ... 2 


“These are to be done by all monks every day as is appropriate. 
The eighty-two mahdavattani are to be done at the proper time, 
as for example the act of censure was done, not every day, and 
therefore they are taken individually ... ” 


! Vajirabuddhitika (Bangkok: Bhumibalo Bhikkhu Foundation Press, 1980), Vol. 
2, p. 393. See as well the twelfth century Sinhala glossary, the Jataka Atuva 
Gdtapadaya, edited by Ven. Mada uyangoda Vimalakirti (Colombo: Gunasena, 
1961), p. 114: cuddasa mahavattesu, Ggantuka vata avasika vata bhaktdgra vata 
sendsana vata jantaghara vata vaccakuti vata upadhydya vata anumodana vata 
pindapdti vata Grafifaka vata saddhiviharika vata antevasika vata yandadi vu 
tudus mahdavathida, asitikhandakavattesu ca, tajjaniyadi If karma kala kdlayehida 
parivasddi k@layehida paryiayutuvi devisi kanduvat Gdivii asiimaha 
kanduvatehida. This last explanation clearly echoes Sariputta’s comment on the 
cighty-two mahdavartani translated above. 

* Coliya Kassapa, Vimativinodani, edited by Beratuduwe Dhammadhara Tissa 
Thero (Colombo: H. Gabriel de Silva, 1935), p. 89. 
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We have evidence that the observances for cetiyas and bodhi 
trees were counted among those to be done daily,! which might also 
explain why they were juxtaposed with the fourteen vatiani. It hardly 
seems plausible that they would be grouped with the other eighty-two 
vattani, since they do not fit within the definition of those observances, 
even though the larger number would make their inclusion easier. It thus 
seems more than likely that Buddhaghosa, Sariputta, and the other 
tikacariyas did not include the observances concerning stupas and bodhi 
trees among the observances specified in the Vinaya itself. 


The individual passages discussed by Schopen require some 
further comment. It may be that Ratnapala’s translation of a key line in 
the Mahad-Pardkramabahu Katikdvata, while in general correct, is 
mislead-ing in a crucial respect. Schopen gives emphasis to the line in 
question when he quotes the passage: “the duties specified in the 
Khandaka such as the duties pertaining to Stipas, ... the teachers ... ,” 
etc. Ratnapala, however, omitted in his translation a du, “also” which, if 
included would give: “the duties specified in the Khandaka, such as the 
duties pertaining to teachers, etc., as well as the duties pertaining to 
stiipas and the shrines of the bodhi tree.? This would seem to be a clear 
example of juxtaposition, rather than inclusion in a fixed list. 


1 For example, the Heranasikhavinisa, a twelfth century commentary to a 
handbook of Vinaya rules for novices referred to in the Maha-Parakramababu 
Katikavata (see Ratnapala, pp. 130, and 192, n. 8.1) explicitly says that these 
observances are to be done every day; an edition of this work is found in 
Sikhavalanda ha Sikhavalanda Vinisa, edited by Mada uyangoda Vimalakirti 
(Colombo: Gunasena, 1970), p. 157. 

2 Ratnapala apparently also misconstrued dahagab mambo arigana-vatu-du as 
three observances, rather than two, as is suggested by the Visuddhimagga 
passages discussed by Schopen. I know of no other reference where observances 
specically focused on “temple terraces” are specified. 
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The Visuddhimag ga passages are more difficult to explain. My 
only suggestion is that Khandakavattani, which we have already seen is 
not strictly a technical term, may have had an even broader field of 
reference. Perhaps it grouped a range of practices according to their 
family resemblances, rather than by their common origin in specific parts 
of the Vinaya. 


Il 


At the end of his article, Schopen seems to anticipate alternative 
interpretations of khandakavattani, and he offers another implication of 
his research and discussion: 


“If this interpretation is not correct, and if the Pali Vinaya did 
not contain rules, then it either could not have been the Vinaya 
which governed early Buddhist monastic communities in India, 
or it presents a very incomplete picture of early and actual 
monastic behaviour and has — therefore — little historical 
value as a witness for what we know actually occurred on a 
large scale at all of the earliest monastic sites in India that we 
have some knowledge of.”! 


These comments raise questions of a completely different order 
about the Pali Vinaya as a historical document and I would like to 
conclude this reply with a response to them. 


We are all well aware that there is a vast and intimidating 
literature associated with the Vinaya. This literature does, however, 
make it clear that Theravadins found the Vinaya both too little and too 
much. They found it too little in so far as the canonical text required 
elucidation and clarification, and as a result, massive commentaries and 





1 Schopen, “Extant Pali Vinaya,” p. 100. 
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glossaries were written on it; we have been using some of these in the 
course of this discussion. They found it too much in so far as the size of 
the canonical Vinaya made it unwieldly and they consequently wrote 
diverse summaries and compendiums, including Buddhadatta’s Vinaya- 
vinicchaya and Sariputta’s Muttaka-V inaya-vinicchaya. Such works were 
written to present the Vinaya’s practical message in a more manageable 
fashion. In a similar vein, handbooks like the Khuddasikha, Mulasikha, 
Heranasikha, and indeed the katikdvatas themselves were written to 
provide even more practical guidance. This associated literature makes 
relating the canonical Vinaya to actual practice in diverse contexts more 
complex than has generally been admitted by students of Buddhism. 


The supporting evidence concerning the routine participation of 
monks in the stupa cult, which Schopen considers in the course of 
developing his main hypothesis, clearly indicates that the Vinaya does not 
address every aspect of Buddhist monastic life.! This does not mean, 
however, that it consequently has little historical value. 


Schopen may be right, I think, to suggest that the canonical 
Vinaya text is not as useful as once thought as a ready source for 
extracting usable historical data. For this, archeological evidence and the 
evidence found in the different monastic handbooks may give more 
accurate answers to our questions. Even so, reconstructing the general 
historical context of early Buddhist monasticism may ultimately depend 
on the extent to which we can penetrate the thought-world of the larger 
texts, and especially the canonical Vinaya. 





' Schopen (“Extant Pali Vinaya,” p. 98) holds T.W. Rhys Davids up for criticism 
for saying that the Pali Vinaya “enters at so great length in all (Schopen’s 
emphasis) the details of the daily life of the recluses.” Perhaps we may excuse 
Rhys Davids’ hyperbole; he was, after all, describing a text which contains rules 
against building a fire to smoke out those who take too long in the latrine. 
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An important historical value of the canonical Vinaya lies in its 
being a coherent expression of a particular Buddhist mentalité. It will only 
be after we have learned how to combine our interest in “what really 
happened” with a sensitivity to the changing thought-worlds of the 
Theravada that we will begin to discern the historical reality behind the 
literary and archeological traces of ancient Buddhist monasticism. 
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A NOTE ON DHAMMAPALA(S) 


Of the works ascribed by tradition! to Dhammapala, the 
Paramatthamafjiisa (Visuddhimagga-maha-tika, abbr. Vism-mht) and the 
tikas on the first three nikayas (that on the A nguttara having presumably 
disappeared by the time of Sariputta in the twelfth century) are usually 
assumed to be by the same author, referred to as Dhammapa§la I: e.g., 
Mr Norman writes: 


“In the absence of any evidence to the contrary, it seems 
reasonable to assume that the Gandhavamsa is correct in stating 
that the tikds to the Visuddhimagga and the four nikdyas are by 
the same person.” 


Some authors follow tradition in identifying this author with the 
author of the Paramatthadipani, referred to by others as Dhammapala I. 


Near the beginning of Vism-mht occurs the following passage:> 


etth’ Gha “kasma@ panadyam Visuddhimagga-katha vatthu- 
pubbika adraddhd, na Satthu-thomanapubbika ?” ti. vuccate 


hi Dighanikay’-Gdinam nadyam visum samvannana, na 
pakaranantaram va A bhidhammavatara-Sumatavatar’ -Gdi viya,; 


1 E.g. Gandhavamsa, ed. J. Minayeff, JPTS 1886. 

2A History of Indian Literature, ed. Jan Gonda, Otto Harrassowitz, 
Wiesbaden, vol. VII Buddhist and Jaina Literature, fasc. 2 Pali Literature, 
including the Canonical Literature in Prakrit and Sanskrit of all Hinayana 
Schools of Buddhism, K. R. Norman, 1983, p. 149. 

3 Buddhaghosacariya’s Visuddhimaggo with Paramatthamafjiisatika of 
Bhadantacariya Dhammapila, ed. [in Nagari] Dr Rewatadhamma, vol. I, 1969, 
Pali-Granthamala 3, Varanasi, p. 2. 
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